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Some Coleridge Notes on Richter and Reimarus’ 


BY R. FLORENCE BRINKLEY 


NCE when Coleridge was transcribing some of his marginalia for 

publication, he said, ‘““They will, at least, remind some of my old 
school-fellows of the habit, for which I was even then noted: and for 
others they may serve, as a specimen of the Marginalia, which, if 
brought together from the various books, my own and those of a score 
of others, would go near to form as bulky a volume as most of those old 
folios through which the larger portion of them are dispersed.” 
Lamb spoke of some of his books which Coleridge had borrowed as 
“enriched with manuscript notes” and added, “I wish every book I 
have were so noted.”* De Quincey thought that a collection of the 
marginalia would be valuable, and Henry Nelson Coleridge recog- 
nized the significance of such material when he brought together selec- 
tions from the notes in the Literary Remains. But the dispersion of 
Coleridge’s own library and of the libraries of his friends made a com- 
plete collection of these notes impossible. Now, more than a hundred 
years after Coleridge’s death these precious volumes are still coming 
to light with their illuminating cargo of some of Coleridge’s excellent 
critical and philosophical comments. One such volume, lost sight of 
after the sale of Joseph Henry Green’s books, finally reached the 
library of Princeton University, where it has remained tucked away 
in comparative obscurity. 

One’s curiosity concerning the book is immediately aroused by the 
fact that it contains works by two authors published at different dates: 
Das Kampaner Thal and Erklarung der Holzschnitte unter den zehen 
geboten des Katechismus by Jean Paul Richter, Erfurt, 1797, and 
Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen Erkentniss und der natiirlicher 
Religion by J. A. H. Reimarus, Hamburg, 1787. And then when one 

1 At a later date the complete transcription of these notes will appear elsewhere. 


2 The Constitution of the Church and the State, 1830, p. 198. 
8 Letter to Coleridge, June 7, 1809. Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, Il. 15> 
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discovers that the book was Coleridge’s own copy with his autograph 
on the fly-leaf, that fifty-one pages are framed with notes in the poet’s 
hand, and that four of the notes are signed, the lure of investigation 
becomes irresistible. ‘This volume is, indeed, one of the treasures among 
the Princeton “association books.” If it be the copy of Das Kampaner 
Thal listed in the Scribner and Welford Catalogue of Scarce and Val- 
uable Books (1884), there is no indication that Reimarus’s work is 
bound up with it. Haney gives Das Kampaner Thal in his Coleridge 
Bibliography (1903) and refers to the Scribner and Welford Cata- 
logue, but he does not mention Reimarus. In fact, none of the bibli- 
ographers of Coleridge have recorded marginalia on Reimarus, though 
the Natural Religion contains far more notes than Das Kampaner 
Thal. 

Upon examining the works, one finds that they are not incompat- 
ible associates between the boards. Both Richter and Reimarus are 
against the materialistic point of view. Although Das Kampaner Thal 
is the refutation of the arguments of the materialists against the im- 
mortality of the soul, it is in the form of an allegorical romance; and 
therefore it provides an interesting approach to the expository reli- 
gious discussions which follow. The annotations in these works are 
especially important because they not only reveal Coleridge as sharing 
the anti-materialistic attitude of Richter and Reimarus, but they also 
relate to the ideas in Coleridge’s uncompleted work on philosophy 
and religion, the Opus Maximum. Since these ideas are gradually 
being pieced together from note books, letters, and marginalia, as 
well as from passages in the printed works, any new notes are of con- 
sequence. Furthermore, even fragmentary philosophical comments 
have gained in importance through the years because of the increasing 
significance of Coleridge’s philosophical ideas as our knowledge of 
them becomes more complete. Coleridge himself foresaw that if he 
could finish the Opus Maximum, it would revolutionize “all that had 
been called Philosophy or Metaphysics in England and France since 
the era of the commencing predominance of the mechanical system at 
the Restoration of the second Charles.”* As it is, Muirhead says that 
“more than any other he [Coleridge] was the founder of nineteenth 
century idealism.’’® It is upon his philosophical work that Coleridge 
says, “I chiefly rely for the proof that I have not lived or laboured in 
vain.” 

Coleridge read Richter and Reimarus not only in the light of his 
own basic ideas, making notes which reveal his attitudes of mind, but 


4Letter to Allsop. January, 1821. Allsop, Letters, Conversations, and Recollections, 
grd ed., p. 33. 

5 Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 59. 

6 MS. letter attached to B. M. MSS., Egerton 2826, quoted by Snyder, Coleridge on Logic 
and Learning, p. 155. 














also in the light of the various German philosophers so heavily drawn 
upon by these authors. On this account the marginalia have a second 
importance, for they add to our knowledge of Coleridge’s discriminat- 
ing and critical attitude. This knowledge helps to clarify the problem 
of Coleridge’s indebtedness to the German philosophers. Again to 
quote Muirhead: “What makes the multitudinous marginal notes on 
philosophical books used by him, that have come down to us, of such 
extreme value, is the comment they enable us to make on the subject 
through the proof they afford of the alertness of his critical faculty in 
regard to the authors from whom he is alleged to have plagiarized.’”" 
Each new work that comes to light affords increasing proof that Cole- 
ridge was stating a simple fact of his own processes when he says that 
a student must ask himself, ‘““Have I learnt, that is made myself master 
of, that which has been taught, whether by written or oral instruction, 
and what are the main particulars?” and then, “Have I reason to be- 
lieve that my faculties are improved and my means enlarged? for that 
alone is truly knowledge, in relation to the individual inquirer, which 
reappears as power.’® He was, indeed, standing on the shoulders of 
the giants that he might see further. In these notes Coleridge fre- 
quently points out what the philosophers cited by Richter or Rei- 
marus really mean and wherein lies the reason for the misunder- 
standing of them. At times, also, he uses such analysis to make his own 
position clear, stating where he agrees or disagrees. He reveals falla- 
cies, he accepts and rejects. For this reason the marginalia in Das 
Kampaner Thal are particularly helpful in clarifying his relation to 
Kant, to whom one of the characters often refers; those in the Natural 
Religion are illuminating not only for Kant, but also for Spinoza, 
Jacobi, and others. 

Metaphysics was always congenial to Coleridge’s temper of mind, 
and there are many signposts of the development of this bent preced- 
ing the references to the Opus Maximum. Lamb’s charming picture of 
the boy of Christ’s Hospital explaining Iamblichus and Plotinus is 
unforgettable. Coleridge’s “rage for metaphysics” led to the purchase 
of the ‘“‘works of Iamblichus, Proclus, Porphyrus, Juliani Opera, Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, and Plotini Opera a Ficino” in 1796 and to the trip 
to Germany in 1799, “the only country in which a man dare exercise 
his reason without being thought to have lost his wit, & be out of his 
senses.’"” His severe application in mastering the German language 
was in order that he might thoroughly acquaint himself with German 
literature and philosophy; his pronunciation was execrable. Out of 
his meager funds he bought “thirty pounds’ worth of books, chiefly 

7 Muirhead, op. cit., p. 270 (e.). 


8 Snyder, op. cit., p. 80. 
9 MS. letter to C. A. Tulk [?], September, 1817. 
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metaphysical, and with a view to the one work, to which I hope to 
dedicate in silence the prime of my life.’’*° As early as 1796 Lamb 
wrote Coleridge, “I am not sorry to find you (for all Sara) immersed 
in clouds of smoke and metaphysic,’’** and this state lasted until the 
end of his life. To work out a new system of philosophy, which was 
what Coleridge was trying to do, was a gigantic undertaking. It meant. 
first perceiving a new principle, then devising a new method, and 
finally by this method establishing the new philosophy. He felt that 
knowledge of all other systems of philosophy was necessary as “proof 
that I have not formed opinions without an attentive perusal of my 
predecessors, from Aristotle to Kant.”*? The best statement of the 
relation of his system of philosophy to other systems occurs in the 
Table Talk of September 12, 1831: 

“It opposes no other system, but shows what was true in each; and 
how that which was true in the particular in each of them became 
error, because it was only half the truth. I have endeavoured to unite 
the insulated fragments of truth, and therewith to frame a perfect 
mirror. I show to each system that I fully understand and rightly 
appreciate what that system means; but then I lift up that system to a 
higher point of view from which I enable it to see its former position, 
where it was indeed, but under another light and with different rela- 
tions;—so that the fragment of truth is not only acknowledged, but 
explained.” 

It also necessitated the clarification of the exact meanings of words 
(“the subject of my meditations has been the relations of thoughts to 
things,” he wrote Sir H. Davy on February 3, 1801). And finally it 
meant an understanding of chemistry, physiology, geology, physics, 
and mathematics, for he felt that philosophy must as truly be based on 
science as it must lead to religion. It is not surprising, then, that as 
the years pass we find him referring to his philosophical work as ‘‘the 
great work, to the acquiring and preparing the materials of which 
I have devoted all the Time and thought in my power for the last 
fifteen years,” then twenty, twenty-five, and at last the despairing 
comment that if he could but finish the work, “it would assuredly be 
like a sudden gleam of sunshine falling on the face of a dying man.”” 
The wish which he had made in “Life,” written when he was about 
seventeen, was coming to pass: 


May . . . knowledge open as my days advance! 
Till what time Death shall purge the undarken’d ray, 
My eye shall dart thro’ infinite expanse. 


10 Letter to J. Wedgwood, May 21, 1799. Turnbull's Epistolaris, 1. 178. 

11 July 1, 1796. Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Lucas, I. 33. 

12 Letter to Thomas Poole, March 16, 1801. Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, I. 349. 
18 Letter to John Murray, February 27, 1817. Letters, 1. 668. 
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But in spite of the loyal aid of James H. Green and other friends the 
race with death was lost. The final dramatic scene, recounted by Sara 
Coleridge in her Memoirs, is of her father on the night before his 
death dictating to Green a certain part of his philosophy which he 
was especially anxious to have accurately recorded. 

It is a curious parallel between Coleridge and Richter that Richter 
left unfinished the work which Carlyle says contained “‘the life of his 
whole philosophy,’* Das Kampaner Thal. At the time of his death 
Richter was expanding and revising this work, and Carlyle says that 
it was borne unfinished “‘upon his coffin to the burial vault.” 

It is not surprising to find this volume annotated, for Richter’s 
writing was congenial to Coleridge. In the first place, Richter’s concep- 
tion of philosophy was the same as that of Coleridge. To quote Car- 
lyle again, Richter was one “in whom Philosophy and Poetry are not 
only reconciled, but blended into a purer essence, into Religion.” We 
think not only of Coleridge’s picture of philosophy blossoming into 
religion but also of his remark to Sotheby that “a great poet must be 
implicité, if not explicité, a profound metaphysician.’’® Furthermore, 
Richter’s aim was the same as that of Coleridge, “to represent the 
Invisible in the Visible, and publish tydings of it to his fellow-men.’"** 
The subject itself, the immortality of the soul, is one about which 
Coleridge read and thought a great deal. And finally, as Carlyle points 
out, Richter was a combination of several of Coleridge’s favorite 
writers: “the sportfulness of Rabelais,” “the earnestness, and even in 
slight portions the sublimity of Milton,” and “the mosaic brain of 
old Burton.” 

There are, however, two main difficulties in reading Richter. The 
first is that the most “abstruse thought” is presented in the form of an 
allegorical romance, for Richter held that fiction would sweeten the 
medicine of philosophy. Speaking as one of the characters in Das 
Kampaner Thal, he says, “Should not philosophy, and the philoso- 
phers imitate electric bodies which not only enlighten, but also at- 
tract?” The other difficulty is the turgid quality of style. Even Carlyle, 
who thought highly of Richter, admitted that “to translate him 
properly is next to impossible,” and described his writing as: “sen- 
tences of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable kind,” 
words which were invented, and grammar and spelling which were 
dealt with in a “Jatitudinarian spirit.’’” But these things did not daunt 
the man who loved the “thought-agglomerating flood,” as he termed 


14 Carlyle, “Miscellanies,” Works, I. 14. 
15 Letter of July 13, 1802. Letters, I. 372. 
16 Carlyle, op. cit., IIL. 7. 

17 Carlyle, op. cit., I. 8. 








it, of “dear Jeremy Taylor”; indeed, once when he was writing Crabb 
Robinson, Coleridge was reminded by his own style of Richter.’® 
The marginal notes are not dated, but we have a few clues to the 
general period in which the reading may have taken place. In Decem- 
ber, 1813, he speaks of being “anxious to procure some of the writings 
of Jean Paul Richter, Fichte, and Schelling.” Possibly Robinson’s 
translation of extracts from Richter in 1811 had stirred Coleridge’s 
interest in becoming more fully acquainted with some of the complete 
works, for Coleridge had written enthusiastically about these extracts. 
On December 13, 1817, however, he had “but merely looked into 
J. Paul’s Vorschule der Asthetik.”® Apparently he had been preoccu- 
pied with the study of Fichte, Schelling, and others, for in the same 
letter he made brief but penetrating comments contrasting Fichte and 
Schelling, mentioned H. Steffens and von Baader, and adds, “Of the 
others, saving Jacobi . . . I know either nothing or too little to form a 
judgment.” The Biographia Literaria (1817) shows detailed knowl- 
edge of Fichte and Schelling, a laborious study of Kant, and close read- 
ing of a number of other German philosophers. That he had read 
Richter’s Blumen-Frucht-und-Dornen Stiicke is evident, for he refers 
to a story told in this work; but he does not mention Richter by name 
or include his philosophical ideas. Reimarus, however, is named in 
the first part of Chapter VI in a comment which Sara Coleridge in the 
1847 edition (Appendix) noted as referring to the refutation of mate- 
rialism made by Reimarus in paragraphs three through seven of the 
Natural Religion. In the marginal comments on Schelling’s Philos- 
ophie und Religion, reproduced by Sara Coleridge in this edition of 
the Biographia Literaria, it is interesting to note that the confusion of 
the terms “faith” and “belief” is cited as an example of “the ill effects 
of ambiguous (i.e. double meaning) words even on highest minds.” It 
is rather striking that this example recurs in a marginal note in 
Reimarus to explain Reimarus’s misunderstanding of Jacobi and 
Jacobi’s own failure to distinguish between the two words. It seems 
reasonable to think that the philosophical reading which provided 
material for the Biographia Literaria and for the Philosophical Lec- 
tures of 1818-19 probably also furnished the background for the many 
comments on the German philosophers which occur in the Richter 
and Reimarus marginalia. Furthermore, in these notes he takes up the 
discrimination between the reason and the understanding; although 
this differentiation concerns him all of his life, it may be significant that 
he gave the fullest account of the distinction in the 1818 Friend. The 
slight evidence that is available points to a time somewhere near 
18 Letter of 1811, in Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary and Correspondence, ed. Sadler, 


I. 233. 
19 Letter to James H. Green. Letters, Il. 683. 
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the date of the Biographia Literaria for the notes on Richter and 
Reimarus. 

In Das Kampaner Thal the notes begin when the Chaplain misin- 
terprets Kant, thinking that Kant’s belief in immortality rests on the 
inability of a finite being to gain “full conformity of the human will 
to the moral law” and therefore on the need for “an eternally contin- 
uing progress.” Karlson questions whether the “constant approxima- 
tion of man towards this state of purity” has been proved and says that 
if immortality is true, it should be possible to demonstrate its truth. 
Coleridge writes: ““Why so? What Kant asserts, is this only: the Truth 
of a Dogma, for that belief of which other sufficient grounds exist, may 
be confined by its undemonstrability in the strict sense of Demonstra- 
tion.” He shows that the argument between the Chaplain and Karlson 
results from the application of “the Eternal for a Being assumed to be 
finitely progressive.” The most interesting part of the comment is the 
implication which is made that sensory evidence is not the only basis 
for true knowledge. The understanding relies upon the senses, but the 
reason receives direct and equally valid knowledge. This distinction 
Coleridge considered of ‘unspeakable importance” both as the foun- 
dation for all philosophy and “as the Proof a posteriori of the exist- 
ence of a God from the order of the knowing universe.’’*® When this 
thought came to Coleridge, he says almost by revelation, he felt that 
at last he had found the secret formula to the unity of the universe and 
a reasonable basis for his religious beliefs. 

When one of the characters states that he believes in an “eternal 
ascension” in the chain of being but “in no created Culmination,” 
Coleridge becomes almost harshly practical: 

“There neither are, nor can be more or other Kinds of living exist- 
ence than God, Man, and Beast: and even of these the third is rather 
assumed than conceived. So thought St. Augustine, and so far I agree 
with Jean Paul;—but the ewige Steigen I as little believe as die er- 
schafne Kulmination. What then? Re-ascension aus dem Erschafnen.” 

It is Karlson who presents with a good deal of force the argument of 
the materialists for the annihilation of the soul with the death of the 
body. Coleridge with his keen perception of the processes of logical 
reasoning points out the real error in the argument: “this argument, 
like all others addressed by Materialists, involves the conclusion in the 
unproved Premise. It takes the Product as identical with the Pro- 
ducent.” If once we “admit a Soul as the proper subject of all the 
powers spiritual, and therefore a self-subsistent Conscious Individual,” 
the argument of materialists such as Karlson “are mere Difficulties 
versus Impossibilities.”’ 


20 Quoted by Snyder, “Coleridge’s Reading of Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden and Jeru- 
salem,” Jour. Eng. and Ger. Phil. (Oct., 1929), XXVIII. 510. 
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Coleridge also disagrees with Karlson when Karlson says that the 
“eternal hunger in man, the insatiability of his heart, wants not a 
richer, but a different food,” not a ‘‘degree” but a “quality.” Cole- 
ridge, like Milton, argues for a militant virtue, and for the material 
universe as ‘‘provender for truth’”—the ‘Passions & Appetites” as a 
test of virtue—and truth and virtue so reached as the source of all 
beauty. It is in his becoming that Coleridge finds man’s true divinity; 
as he often states, it is in God “we live and move and have (not had)” 
our being. In his note on p. 118 Coleridge says: “There is an eternal 
History implied in Being, by force of its Existence. It is History that 
ties the Gordian Knot, & it is History alone that must cut it. The 
Philosophy, that begins is History; the History that begins in a Will, 
is the only Philosophy.” To work out such a philosophy was his life 
work. In the Will he sought to find the great “I AM,” the assertor of 
the Will, the “Personeity” of a dynamic spiritual God, not an anthro- 
pomorphic God, “Judaism + Greece.’’** Yet the Absolute Will could 
not be for Coleridge an abstract thing; it must become a “personal 
being, having the causa sut, or ground and principle of its being in its 
own inexhaustible causative might.”’?? 


There is only one note in Richter’s Erkla@rung der Holz-Schnitte 
unter den zehen geboten des Katechismus. This has nothing to do 
with the cuts or with the commandments, but is a defense of Lutheran 
clergy in Germany based on his personal knowledge of them while he 
was in Germany. Admitting that “Lax faith even to an infra-socinian 
mere philochristianism may be justly laid to the charge of too many,” 
he says; “but in general they are men of Learning and exemplary 
Lives.” He ends the note with the statement that “the undervaluing 
of Protestantism is one of the worst Diseases of the later German 
Philosophers and Poets.” 


The third work in the volume Ueber die Griinde der menschlichen 
Erkeniniss und der natiirlicher Religion, is by Johann Albert Hein- 
rich Reimarus (1729-1814), son of the more famous Hermann Samuel 
Reimarus, professor of Oriental languages in Hamburg and philoso- 
pher interested in natural religion. The “worthy Son of a worthy 
Father,” as Coleridge calls J. A. H. Reimarus, studied medicine both 
in England and on the Continent, established a medical practice in 
Hamburg, and later became professor of natural science in the Gym- 
nasium. He wrote medical and philosophical works; and his philo- 
sophical works, like those of his father, are an attempt to establish the 
truth of natural religion. Although Coleridge felt that Reimarus did 


21 Quoted by Muirhead, op. cit., p. 36. 
22 Quoted by Muirhead, op. cit., p. 229. 











not always understand the German sources which he attempted to 
use, and sometimes arrived at wrong conclusions, yet he highly re- 
spected the man and calls him “a sensible, clear-headed, truth-loving 
man, who seeks for Reality & Certainty as goods exceedingly precious.” 

This appears to be the only work by Reimarus which Coleridge has 
annotated. Since, however, these notes have escaped the notice of 
Coleridge bibliographers, it is, of course, possible that other works by 
Reimarus may contain undiscovered notes. The subject is not Cole- 
ridge’s only interest in this work; Reimarus draws heavily upon Kant, 
Spinoza, Jacobi, Mendelssohn and others; the footnotes to these men 
weight his pages. It is with the interpretation of these philosophers by 
Reimarus that Coleridge is primarily concerned. 

In giving the reasons for Reimarus’s misunderstanding of Jacobi 
and of Kant, Coleridge also reveals some of his own discoveries as to 
the obstacles to clear thinking. One of the most common sources of 
misinterpretation is the failure to make a sharp distinction in the use 
of words. Reimarus does not understand Jacobi’s division of knowl- 
edge into the two realms; that of reason, gained through the senses, 
and that of spirit, gained through “Glaube.” Had he read “Glaube” 
as “faith” and not “belief,’”” Reimarus would not have fallen into this 
error. Reimarus writes: 

“Als man heriiber weitern Ansichluss Verlangte, erklart es der 
Verfasser der Resultate, dass unter dieser Offenbarung die sinnliche 
Evidenz oder anschauende Erkentniss verstanden wierde. Wenidstens, 
heisst es dass davon zuwordest und vornehmlich die Rede sey. Man 
scheint zwar nachmals von diesen Begriffs abzugegen und noch etwas 
anders zum Grunde zu setzen: doch davon werde ich weiter unter 
handeln: jetz bitte ich fiirs erste diese sinnliche Evidenz zu unter- 
suchen.” 

Coleridge’s rather long comment clarifies the idea and reduces the 
argument of Reimarus to an absurdity. 

‘“‘Reimarus did not understand Jacobi, who, I suspect, did not thor- 
oughly understand himself. Not the impressions and sensations which 
are the stuff of the phenomenal world, not was scheint ausser uns zu 
seyn, but the existence of a supporting reality corresponding to it, as 
a sense does to its proper word—this we know by an ipse dixit of our 
Conscience, which Jacobi borrowing the language of the first Quaker 
entitles a revelation. He would have conveyed his meaning more 
clearly, had he said that Conscience or the moral Postulates, is the 
Antecedent of human Consciousness, and its necessary condition. But 
there is an ambiguity in the German, Glaube, which does not neces- 
sarily accompany the word, Faith—and this misled Jacobi, and made 
him confuse two perfectly distinct conceptions—i.e. Faith and Belief: 
and Reimarus, who understood him to speak wholly of the latter, and 
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who had no reason to understand him otherwise, had manifestly the 
whip hand of him in the argument. To know by Belief is = to believe 
that we know—or rather it is nonsense.” 

A second obstacle to clear thinking is “a confusion of Image and 
Conception.” Reimarus is guilty of such a confusion in saying that 
one born blind and confined to one room in a house would be unable 
“to imagine any lines beyond,” for in his reasoning there is ‘‘an inad- 
vertency to the Quantum of Thought, blended with and as it were 
interpolating the mere visual impressions in the total Picture or Pres- 
entation.” Neither Wolff nor Kant, he adds, goes far enough into the 
processes of the mind and how it acts in response to sense impressions: 

“In omnem actum Perceptionis influit Imaginatio says Wolff, and 
truly. But it is equally true, that in omnem actum Imagionis influit 
Conceptio sive Intellectus. As a Philosophy of Reflection, the Kantean 
rightly reduces the total sum of what is received from without to 
Sensation and errs only in describing it to Chaos. All form is, I con- 
cede, in and from the mind; but this is modified and particularized 
in correspondence to the plus and minus, nay, to the distinction in 
kind, of the impact or resistance from without.” 

A third obstacle to clear thinking lies in the associations which 
cling to certain phrases. Coleridge says: 

“Clearly as Kant has explained the sense, in which he uses the 
phrase “a priori” as determining the fontem sive natale solum, min- 
ime vere tempus, et occasiones, idearum—the ubi oriuntur, not the 
quando; yet still the unhappy Temporality of the term acts by force 
of association as an ignis fatuus—& has prevented this sensible writer 
from comprehending Kant’s meaning.—I on the whole should prefer 
the phrase “ab intra” to “a priori’”—both are metaphors—the latter 
from comprehending Kant’s meaning.—I on the whole should prefer 
fewer delusions: because Space is so completely heterogeneous with 
thought & forms of Thinking. While Time is not indeed homo—but 
yet homoiogeneus.” 

In a note which follows he points out further that our conception 
of time may be colored by a “confused sense of Likeness and Differ- 
ence.” If recollection were passive, we might indeed recall by mere 
associations in time, “‘but to recollect is an act of the will and reason, 
and we more often exert it by means of Likeness, Contrast, Cause & 
Effect, not arrangement, than by the accident of contemporaneity.” 
This thought leads the keen mind of Coleridge to criticize Hartley 
(whom he had once followed) as perhaps not probing far enough into 
the concepts of time: “Hartley who rejected all will as a separate 
power, consistently admitted Time as the only Law of association. But 
it remains a question whether Time itself is not a confused Sense of 
Likeness & Difference, empirical Time I mean.” 
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Another danger to clear thinking lies in the failure to distinguish 
between “the actual and the real,” the appearance and the substance. 
Reimarus has used the rainbow as an illustration of that which looks 
like a substance. Coleridge says: } 

“The rainbow is no happy instance for Reimarus—The common 
people supposed it a thing—why should not we too be common people 
a little more advanced—R. seems to forget, that co-existence of things 
perceived successively will give to feeling, we call Substance. The fire 
circle formed by a point of fire whirled round is an instance. Were it 
perpetual, we should imagine a substratum.” 

It is, indeed, the confusion of ‘““Wiirklich und Reale” which is the 
error of Reimarus when he “confounds the remembrance of our 
Dreams with the Dreams themselves.” Yet there are two types of real- 
ity, that of the actual existence of an object ascertained by experience 
and that of an idea. Thought itself may be an object. Reimarus has 
given too narrow a meaning to Kant’s term “experience.” “Whatever 
is real must be possible; but yet it is not so clear that whatever is pos- 
sible, is likewise real; other than as an idea.” 

Reimarus does not understand Kant because he fails to recognize 
what Kant is trying to do. Coleridge’s note on p. 54 includes one of 
the clearest and most concise statements that could be formulated con- 
cerning the nature and purpose of Kant’s Critique. Reimarus, says 
Coleridge, thinks that Kant is analyzing the “human being” instead of 
the “scientific Faculty” of “formal Reason.” The purpose is “that of 
preventing Scepticism by proofs that from other faculties of Being, 
ex. gr. from our sensuous nature, our receptivity; & from the peremp- 
tory Postulates of our moral Being (i.e. the practical Reason) must we 
acquire the facts, which are to elevate the Wenn—so, into so it is, & 
being so, therefore—&c. Kant’s Substratum of Intellect is Morality: & 
in this he manifests himself as a true Philosopher, a lover of Wisdom 
as contra-Distinguished from the Philologist, or amateur of coherent 
ratiocination.” 

Coleridge thinks that Reimarus did not understand Spinoza any 
better than he did Kant; the remaining notes deal primarily with the 
reasons for this misunderstanding and the clarification of Spinoza’s 
position. One of the chief reasons that Reimarus did not interpret 
Spinoza correctly is that he knew Spinoza only through the works of 
others and not through the Ethics itself. This limitation is due to the 
fact that before “the republication of them by Prof. Paulus” Spinoza’s 
works were “far more uncommon in Germany, than in England.” He 
adds, “It is evident to me, however, that neither R. nor his Father nor 
Mendelssohn understood Spinoza—& I after my last Perusal of the 
Opera Posthuma begin to doubt, whether Jacobi’s statement is just 
one.” It may be the lack of first-hand acquaintance, therefore, which 
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prevents Reimarus from seeing Spinoza’s main point and confusing 
it with other matter when he says: 

“Das allgemeine ist doch nur in jedem besondern Dinge wieder- 
holt, oder der Mehrheit wiirklich, und nur in der Einbildung eins 
und dasselbe. Alle Menschen haben es mit einander gemein, dass sie 
einen Kopf haben: es sind und bleiben aber immer mehren K6pfe, 
und nicht Abhanderungen eines unbestimmten Kopfes.” 

Coleridge remarks: “Now this is exactly the point, to which Spinoza 
drives: that das Eins allein is in der Wiirklichkeit, das Mehrere in der 
Einbildung, allein. Die K6pfe sind Erscheinungen: and do not belong 
to the point in Question.” Furthermore, Reimarus and Spinoza held 
totally different faiths; and since “R. takes his for granted,” he thinks 
that Spinoza must be false because it is false in the light of what 
Reimarus holds to be true! 

Coleridge had long been familiar with the works of Spinoza and 
had once termed himself “‘a perfect Spinosist.” He has no patience, 
therefore, when Reimarus infers that Spinoza is not to be understood; 
he says sarcastically, “In other words, R. does not understand Sp. 
ergo Sp. is not to be understood.” 

In the note on Section 48, p. 132, he shows that he still prefers 
Spinoza’s terms for God, Love and Wisdom, to Reimarus’s unlimited 
Will and Intelligence. Coleridge points out that ‘in these limitations 
the very essence of these qualities consists. It is, as if you called God 
a Square, without the 4 sides & angles—or ‘a circle, whose center is 
every where and circumference is nowhere’ i.e. as a center has no 
meaning but in reference to a circumference, as a circle without cen- 
ter or circumference—i.e. a Circle that is no Circle. The Rejoinder to 
this must be a Denial that the Essence of Intelligence is, like that of 
a geometrical Figure, in its Limits.” 

Other passages which stimulate notes deal with the relation of the 
world of phenomena to our knowledge of God. One of the dangers, 
Coleridge says, is the attempt to use analogy for things “sui generis”; 
and when Reimarus tries to prove the existence of God by natural 
phenomena, Coleridge appends this note: “St. Augustine, Luther, 
Melancthon &c.—and yet what one conception in proof of Deity has 
Reimarus adduced, which is not found in the writings of these men?” 
Finally, he writes: “And after all, I miss the living God, the personal 
Ruler, as much in Reimarus, as in Spinoza: nay, far more.” 

There are a few other minor notes, and on the end page a simple 
mathematical problem is used to show the necessity for an analysis of 
each term; some indistinct penciled ellipses also seem to connect his 
thinking at this time with the polar logic and the five-fold division so 
familiar to readers of Coleridge: Thesis, prothesis, antithesis, differ- 
ence, and synthesis. It is through making a synthesis that Coleridge 
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finally reaches a reasonable knowledge of God, the unity in all parts 
of the whole, the distinctions which yet are one—and the reconcilia- 
tion between the objective reality of the world of sense, the phenom- 
enon, and the subjective reality of thought, being, noumenon. And 
so we come back to the idea expressed in “Religious Musings,” the 
ultimate unity which to Coleridge was fundamental: 


"Tis the sublime of man, 

Our noontide of majesty, to know ourselves 

Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole . . . 
But ’tis God 

Diffused through all, that doth make all one whole. 


Just one month before his death he said: “It is wonderful to myself 
to think how infinitely more profound my views now are and yet how 
much clearer they are withal. The circle is completing, the idea is 
coming round to, and to be, the reality.” 


How did this important work come into the possession of the 
Princeton Library? It is very pleasing to discover that it was the dis- 
criminating gift of one of Princeton’s own sons, M. Taylor Pyne, of 
the class of 1877. Although Mr. Pyne took his law degree at Columbia 
Law School two years after graduation from Princeton, he was a de- 
voted son of Princeton all his life. In spite of being director of rail- 
roads, banks, and manufacturing corporations, he found time to be a 
trustee of Princeton, chairman of the finance committee, and chair- 
man of the committee on graduate schools. His educational interests 
led him to accept the position of trustee for various other schools, of 
President of the Princeton Historical Association, of Vice President of 
the Princeton University Press, of Councillor of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, and of Public Library Commissioner of the State of 
New Jersey. Princeton honored him with a Master’s degree in 1880 
and Columbia with a Litt.D. in 1903. Mr. Pyne was always generous, 
and in addition to other gifts of autograph letters, a fine collection of 
coins, and various books, he looked for some especial treasures, it 
seems, to mark the time when the College of New Jersey celebrated 
its Sesquicentennial and became Princeton University. One of these is 
Das Kampaner Thal with the Coleridge annotations. 


23 Table Talk, June 28, 1834. Shedd, Works, VI. 520. 
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A Philatelic Medley 


BY WILLIAM H. TOWER '94 


It is with pleasure that the Editor welcomes the following 
article, unusual in its nature, and fresh with interest. The 
author, long a philatelist, sold his collection of stamps some 
years ago, then, after a great personal loss, returned to his 
avocation, but with an entirely new viewpoint. He has suc- 
ceeded in showing the most indifferent Philistine that the 
pursuit of stamp collecting can be not only a great source of 
joy to the collector, but a pleasure and profit to the beholder. 


AS invitation to contribute to the activities or facilities of his 
Alma Mater is to be considered as a special honor by the alumnus 
who receives it, and not to be lightly regarded or passed by. So it was 
that, when Lawrance Thompson of the Princeton University Library 
suggested that I might consider making the bequest to the University 
Library of my stamp collection, which had been receiving awards at 
various stamp exhibitions throughout the country, I received it as a 
high compliment both to the collection and to my philatelic activities, 
and took steps accordingly. In the Henry Nelson Pierce Memorial," 
the Library already possessed a valuable and useful collection. My 
“Philatelic Medley,” or miscellany, had been formed along quite 
different lines and would supplement what was already on hand. 

In recent years, increasing emphasis has been placed upon the edu- 
cational and technical value of philately, and institutions of learning, 
museums, and neurologists, have been turning to it as a practical and 
valuable aid in their work. Many are coming to the front in their 
recognition of its possibilities in awaking interest, broadening know!}- 
edge, and correcting overwrought and unbalanced nerves. As the 
intellectual and research center of the University, the Library is in a 
position to make the fullest use of such facilities. 

When I made a fresh start in collecting, about six years ago, I hoped 
to form a collection that would interest anyone, collector or not. That 
meant keeping away from the lesser details and minor types, and per- 
mitted the broadest latitude in acquiring philatelic material. The 
Pierce Collection makes a magnificent showing of adhesive stamps 
from all over the world, up to 1925 or 1926, and attempts complete- 
ness, whereas my collection is predominantly made up of postally- 
used envelopes, or covers, and completeness of any given period or 

1 Presented to the University in 1936 by Edward L. Pierce as a memorial to his son, of 


the Class of 1925. Mr. Pierce is a Friend of the Library, and has also presented several 
rare first editions of English books. 
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country is not sought after so long as I can show illustrations of varie- 
ties and types along certain lines. Even that is a consideration second- 
ary to miscellaneous items of peculiar interest. With this as a working 
principle, my collection has gradually fallen into four or five distinct 
sections, each of them an essential part of the whole: (1) Philatelic 
Miscellany; (2) English Postal History; (3) United States Postal His- 
tory; (4) War Covers; and (5) Franking. As we take a cross-section 
view of this entirety, we pass almost unwittingly from one section to 
another and back again, picking up here and there a few of the out- 
standing items to form a fair and understandable picture of the whole. 

For a beginning and point of departure, I was fortunate in already 
having a Babylonian clay tablet of about 2200 B.c., a communication 
from the Priests of the Temple regarding seed-grain that they were 
accustomed to gather for the use of the public. This tablet was formed 
between their hands from moist clay, inscribed with cuneiform char- 
acters by means of a pointed stick or stylus, and then fired or sun- 
baked together with its envelope or cover of the same material. From 
a clay-tablet cover such as this to the covers of our own day is a long 
step, and it was my early endeavor to narrow that gap as far as possible. 
I did this at first by means of historical notes and accounts of postal 
developments, and then, after a while, there came my way from Eng- 
land a parchment-like letter written by a monk and carried by hand 
to another monastery or religious house, of which there were a thou- 
sand or more in England as late as 1535. This particular cover is 
dated 1485. A year later I acquired another of the same sort, but dated 
1380. This letter was sent by Randeck, later Bishop of Augsburg, 
addressed to the “Noble Giacomuzzo, the Count of Portia,” asking his 
interest in the welfare of the patriarchate. Like the other, it had been 
carried and delivered by a monk serving as a Monastic Post. These two 
are credited with being the oldest covers in any stamp collection in the 
country, and have awakened keen interest wherever shown. 

From monk to “Bishop,” in my collection, was a period of two 
centuries, for it was in 1661 that Henry Bishop, English Postmaster- 
General, advertised, “A stamp has been invented,” which was to serve 
as a check on the day and month any letter was handled by the Office, 
thus meeting prevailing criticisms of long delays. The “Bishop Mark,” 
of course, was the forerunner of the modern rubber stamp, being a 
wood-block die, and was not the progenitor of the modern adhesive 
stamp. Crude as it was, merely a circle with its diameter line, above 
and below which the abbreviated dated appeared, Bishop’s handstamp 
was continued in use as a date stamp for more than a century. In 
addition to early single examples of this mark, my collection shows a 
complete set of covers having the different date-lettering for the twelve 
months of the year. Following the Bishop Mark is the equally noted 
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triangular handstamp of Dockwra’s Penny Post, which, under William 
Dockwra, a Quaker merchant of the City, gave sections of London, 
around 1680, as many as ten or twelve house deliveries a day—a service 
that has scarcely been equalled anywhere since. So successful and 
popular did this Penny Post prove that the Duke of York, seeing in 
it an infringement on the state monopoly, from which he benefited, 
brought suit and Dockwra was not only fined but his postal enterprise 
was taken from him and almost at once operated by the state, first as 
the London Penny and later as the London Twopenny Post. Among 
our several specimens of this stamp is one that a London dealer spoke 
of as “a delightful example,” having the extremely rare combination 
of “PAID” and “PENY” within the triangle, instead of the more 
common variations in the spelling of the words. A very significant 
item of the same period is a cover written in French by Charles II of 
England, and addressed, “‘A mon Frére le Duc de Lorraine.” There is 
still adhering to it a bit of the red silk thread that encircled it as a 
safeguard against tampering, and which is in turn secured by the 
royal seal. If one happened across a British registered letter or pack- 
age of today, he would see a red or blue line running around it, in 
both directions, which adds nothing to its security but is merely a 
traditional carry-over of the red silk thread of King Charles’ day. We 
may also see in this silk thread the forerunner of our entire registry 
system. 

The origin and use of the adhesive postage stamp, or label, is so 
much a matter of common knowledge that we pass over any present 
reference to the various English issues, pausing only, however, to turn 
to an item that cannot be duplicated. In accordance with a long stand- 
ing privilege, not always limited to royalty, the several English mon- 
archs from Victoria’s day have had their own individual handstamp, 
the use of which on a cover indicates that it is entitled to free service 
and delivery. These handstamps of royalty have differed very little 
from reign to reign, but when Edward VIII ascended the throne he 
desired something quite different, and we have the original of his own 
pencil sketch of the design that he favored. This sketch is officially 
checked, and we also have the letter from the Court Postmaster that 
accompanied it giving written instructions as to his Majesty’s wishes 
in the matter. 

My earliest American colonial cover is one of 1707, sent by Gov- 
ernor Dudley of Massachusetts to some official at Portsmouth, dealing 
with the presence of privateers along the coast. It is small in size, and 
shows no postal marking of any kind, and was doubtless carried by 
special messenger. I have other early colonial covers, but none of 
them shows any postmark till we come to one of 1761 that is hand- 
stamped with the double straight line ‘““NEW/york”’ in red, the same 
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type as the ‘“‘New York” of 1756, the earliest colonial postmark known. 
From then on, progressively, there were various types of such marks, 
round, oval, and ornate, while I have one showing an allegorical figure 
known to philately as the “veiled lady.”” Manuscript markings are also 
seen, one of these being among the outstanding rarities of my collec- 
tion. It is marked as coming from ‘“‘Brown’s Tavern,” supposedly in 
Maryland, and is franked with the signature, “Ch. Carroll of C[arroll- 
ton]. Charles Carroll was the only Catholic signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. The holograph letter of 1828 that was carried by 
this cover is written in a legible hand when Carroll was ninety-two 
years of age. He died at the age of ninety-five, the last survivor of all 
the Signers. 

One of our American covers, addressed, “Captain A. S. Sands, New 
Orleans,” was evidently carried to him from the North by a vessel 
named the Phoebe Ann, that name being handstamped on its face. To 
the best of our knowledge and belief, and we have made diligent 
search, this is the only Phoebe Ann cover in existence. If the New 
York custom house ever had any record of the Phoebe Ann, it was 
lost in the fire that destroyed that building. The only word from 
Washington was a printed report of a naval court-martial in 1822, in 
which the brig Phoebe Ann is referred to by name, nothing more. 
The supposition is that she was lost at sea in 1823 or 1824. The cover 
came to me from a banker friend, who in turn had received it from an 
aunt who had found it among some old papers. He had been offered 
a fancy price for it, but, knowing that my collection was going to the 
Princeton Library, he preferred to turn it over to me. From another 
friend there came to me a unique cover with a romantic story. In 
1907, Charles M. Sisco, the postmaster at Shortsville, New York, wish- 
ing to send a letter on money order business, found that he had no 
official envelopes on hand. He accordingly wrote out his own, ‘“‘Pen- 
alty for Private Use $300. Post Office Official Business,” and addressing 
it, ‘“The Postmaster, Oneida, N.Y., sent it off. In course of time, the 
cover came into the hands of my friend, who, recognizing it as some- 
thing very unusual, had it written up and illustrated in one of the 
stamp journals. Soon after, he received a letter from a lady who had seen 
the account and the illustration, saying that she had recognized the 
handwriting as that of her father who, for many years, had been post- 
master at Shortsville; the office had been out of penalty envelopes, 
and her father had made this one, himself. She added that she would 
very much like to know what finally became of it, so my friend turned 
her letter over to me with the cover. I at once wrote her that it had 
come into my possession, and would be given to the Princeton 
Library with the rest of my collection. She was, apparently, well 
satisfied for I heard nothing further from her. Another cover, fasci- 
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nating to me, is one that I saw advertised by a New York dealer as. 
having been sent by the man who printed the first Bible in America. 
Receiving it from him, I found to my surprise that it was addressed to 
Rev. Joseph Lothrop, D.D. at West Springfield, Massachusetts, Dr. 
Lothrop being a family connection through my father’s mother, who 
was also a Lothrop, and the connection being easily traced. Question! 
Where had this letter, written in 1798, been during the hundred and 
forty odd years to come back, at last, into the family, in so strange a 
way? The same question might well be asked about the cover that 
was mailed in Bangkok, Siam, May 12, 1845. When it is finally re- 
ceived into the Princeton University Library, there will be no ques- 
tion but that that is where it belongs, after journeying so far in space 
and time. There have been several Princetons in the United States 
navy, and this cover has to do with the earliest of them, for not only 
is it addressed to “Captain Stockton, Commander U.S. Steam Ship 
Princeton. Care of the Hon. the Sec. of the Navy, Washington, D.C., 
U.S. America,” but coming from the Mission Station in Bangkok, it 
seeks for information in behalf of the Prince of Siam, who was quite 
a machinist and was interested to know the ‘“‘mechanical particulars 
regarding the U.S. Gunboat, Princeton.”? Addressed to Washington, 
D.C., the letter was forwarded to Philadelphia where the ship must 
have been lying at that time. By way of contrast, we have mounted on 
the same page with this stampless cover another cover from Siam of 
nearly a century later. As is quite customary in the Far East, its 
postage stamps are on the reverse of the cover, and are cancelled with 
the postmark in native characters, while the flap is impressed with 
the seal of the Portuguese Legation in Siam. 

In these days of world-wide strife, one cannot but be interested in 
covers that owe their existence to hostilities. The collection is singu- 
larly strong in covers of this sort, not so much in its accumulations 
from any given wars as in the number of wars represented, in which 
respect it is quite possibly unsurpassed. The first in time of my numer- 
ous “War Covers” is one of 1634, addressed, “‘My singular good Lord 
Thomas Lord Fairfax,” in which William Sheffield gives an account 
of the battle of Norlingen, between the Swedes and the Hungarians, 
in which, “came up to aide the King of Hungary the King of Spayne 
his brother with an armye of choyce soldiers, which hee had newly 
brought outt of Italy and fell soe powerfully upon the Swedes as putt 
them to flight killed 15000 and did take General Horne & divers other 
commanders and Duke Bennard his standard butt hee escaped.” It 
is probably the same Lord Fairfax to whom the letter following was 

2The U.S. Frigate Princeton, commissioned in 1844. The Library has two Currier 


prints of it, one showing the explosion of the famous cannon, the “Peacemaker,” in which 
several high officials lost their lives. See Chronicle, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 12. 
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addressed by the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 1643, con- 
veying to him the sympathy of the House in his difficulties as com- 
mander of the Parliamentary Forces in the North, and telling him of 
his appointment as Governor of Hull. 

Our first cover from wars in America has to do with the French 
and Indian War, and is from Robert Hunter Morris, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, to Benjamin Franklin, regarding supplies for Brad- 
dock’s expedition against Fort Duquesne. When the British forces 
landed in Maryland, they were unable to secure the needed horses and 
wagons. Franklin, who had been sent down to talk over matters with 
Braddock, told him that it was too bad they had not landed in Dela- 
ware or Pennsylvania, as every farmer in those colonies had his own 
horses. Braddock thereupon appointed Franklin his commissary in 
this matter. Governor Morris’ letter tells of contracts that had been 
made for both wagons and corn. Later as Postmaster-General, Frank- 
lin, with humorous fancy would write “B. Free Franklin.” 

When we come to the American Revolution, we have such covers as 
one franked, “Thos. Gage,’ who was commander-in-chief of the British 
armies in America from 1763 to 1775. The outstanding figure in all that 
Revolutionary period, whether in victory or the reverse, was George 
Washington. He it was who, in the face of internal dissensions and 
well-nigh insuperable difficulties, held the struggling colonies together 
and led them on to complete victory and independence. We are fortu- 
nate in having one of his war letters among our War Covers. It was only 
after long seeking that I found and was able to obtain this fine item. 
Headed from army “Head Q’rs. Morristown, N. Jersey, Jan’y 24, 
1777, the body of the letter looks to be in the handwriting of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Washington’s aide-de-camp, but is unquestionably 
signed by the General himself, who shared with his troops the hard- 
ships and privations of that bitter winter 1779-1780 when, to keep 
them occupied, more than for any other reason, he had them build 
what came to be known as “Fort Nonsense.” One of our covers, 
dated, “Balt—Aug 10” 1797, tells of the gathering cloud that was to 
break as the War of 1812. It is a business letter explaining the delay in 
filling orders, and speaking of the difficulty and risks in shipping 
goods, ‘Both French and English continue to take our vessels.” The 
cover following, from ‘‘Lynchbg. Va. Jun 24” 1812, almost immedi- 
ately after Congress had declared ‘“‘the United States and their Terri- 
tories in a State of War with the United Kingdoms of Great Britain 
& Ireland and their dependencies,” refers to it as a “dreadful calamity, 
and the united strength and support of the people are necessary to 
carry us through the conflict.” Yet another, received in Boston from 
Copenhagen, May 20, 1814, comments on the fact that “England is 
at war with the United States and too on the Continent.” The pros- 
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pect for peace was small and there was great difficulty in carrying on 
business. “Times are a thousand times worse than last year and, I fear, 
little chance of their getting better.” This last is a quite remarkable 
cover, for on its face is a large oval handstamp, in black, blurred and 
not very legible, but study with a glass enables one to make out, 
beyond question, that it is a censor’s stamp, “Examined May [?] 1814 
Marshalls Office Massachusetts.” Expert specialists, who have seen it, 
believe it to be the earliest known example of a censor’s mark. Right 
out of the heart of the conflict comes a fourth, dated “New Orleans, 
Oct. 22,” 1814. It carries sad tidings, for we can read, “it is with 
inexpressible grief I have to communicate to you the death of my 
valued friend who was unfortunately killed the night of the 18 Ult.” 
The letter gives an account of a party going “down the river in 
persuit of some of LaFitte’s gang who were smuggling goods into the 
City. We had got sight of a boat and went in chase of her. King had 
fired two muskets at her and was in the act of taking up the third. It 
unfortunately went off and its contents went through his body. He 
died at ten o'clock, two hours after he was shot. He was buried yes- 
terday afternoon, Sunday, with the honors of war, his funeral attended 
by all the officers on the station. I have really lost a dear friend in him, 
such a one I am afraid I shall not meet with very soon.” Out of the 
Mexican War comes one from Camargo, Mexico, August 28, 1847, in 
which the writer says, “I am now a soldier in the service of the United 
States, far from home and in a foreign land where I can’t hear any- 
thing but the howling of wolves and bears and talk of war and parties 
of our men killed. Sixty miles from this place there were 23 Texas 
Rangers killed as we was on the road. Capt. Read started to avenge 
the death of these companions. The captain and his men said that 
they will kill ten for one.” The War between the North and the South 
is represented by a number of items of varied interest: political, pris- 
oners of war, army camps, naval, flag of truce, etc. Here is one dated 
February 20, 1861, picturing Lincoln at work before his log cabin 
splitting rails. It comes about as close as a cover could to the period 
when Southern dissatisfaction burst into flame. Abraham Lincoln had 
been elected president in November 1860, and was inaugurated, 
March 4, 1861. Between those dates, South Carolina seceded from the 
Union, December 20; the Confederacy was formed, February 4; and 
Jefferson Davis was elected its president, February g. A cover, dated 
July 7, 1862, shows, on half of its front, a winged female figure clad in 
a star bespangled robe and carrying aloft a long pennant with the 
words, ‘““The Union, Now, Henceforth, Forever. Amen!”’ The letter 
within was written by a soldier to his sister at home. It was apparently 
carried by some military or postal courier to Cairo, Illinois, where it 
entered Northern territory and could be postmarked and stamped 
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“Due.” The writer tells of the harsh treatment given the Army of the 
North by the “Poor Whites,” whom they were feeding. Such a cover 
from seditious territory is of no little historic interest, and its like is 
not often found. The early optimism of the North in this conflict is 
well set forth by a November 6, 1862, cover with its entire face covered 
with a portrayal of northern troops on the march, led by an officer 
on horseback, with the designation beneath, “Movement of the Army 
from Washington to Richmond.” That Southern patriotism ran as 
high and fervid as that of the North is well illustrated by a cover, made 
of necessity from cheap brown paper, with a poetic verse beginning, 
“Stand by the flag, men of the South/Of noble patriot sires./ Your 
cause is just, you'll safely pass/Through Abolition fires.” The scarcity 
of paper, as the war went on, shown by the cheap quality of this last 
envelope, is even more strikingly emphasized by two other covers, 
the children of necessity, one made out of wallpaper, the other from 
an advertising circular for a patent medicine, printed on yellow 
aper. 

' a of the French Revolution may be said to have a charm all 
their own. Few collectors can show as many as our dozen or so of them. 
Here is one that brings before us several markings that distinguish it 
as of that period; there is its address to Citizen Chauveaulegarde, the 
black outline of the Phrygian Bonnet—the red bonnet of the revolu- 
tionary peasants—while the letter within is dated, 24 Ventose An 8, 
(March 16, 1800). Another has the red handstamped corner card, 
“Premier Consul De la Republique,” having gone direct from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte himself to his general, Loison, at Liege, Belgium. 
The one following almost matches it in interest, being a letter of mili- 
tary advice to “Sire, Votre Majeste Imperiale et Royale” (Napoleon), 
advising him that the enemy were between Marshal Auerstadt and 
Abensburg, and that cannon were firing from the mountains. With 
covers like these, it is not strange that a leading philatelist to whom 
they had been sent for exhibition at his stamp club, wrote back smil- 
ingly his serious comment, “You are lucky to get these back!” 

It was at Balaclava that the Charge of the Light Brigade took place, 
and this cover is addressed to “The Assistant Storekeeper, Commis- 
sariat Department, Balaclava, Crimea.” Witnessing this charge, the 
French General Bosquet, said, “It is magnificent, but it is not war,” 
while another has referred to it as an example of ‘“‘Valorous Stu- 
pidity.” Was it another kind of stupidity that brought on the great 
Indian Mutiny in the eighteen fifties, when the native soldiery felt 
they would be polluted were they to use the new greased bullets sup- 
plied by the British? At any rate, war resulted with all its horrors. 
Even English specialists say that Mutiny Covers are rare, so that we 
are doing well to have two of them from the center of operations. The 
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first, dated August 12, 1857, is from the Adjutant General of the 
army in camp before Delhi, who gives brief details of a successful 
minor action, in which “guns” were captured and British losses were 
small. The second one is an “Urgent” service note addressed to 
“Colonel Macpherson, Quarter Master General of the army, Luck- 
now.” The writer is asking about the number of certain troops that 
were to be moved, obviously in connection with proper arrangements. 
Still facing eastward, we turn to a cover of the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-1905, and here again have something that is very much a rarity, 
especially for so fine an example. It is a more than average size regis- 
tered cover, franked with eleven Japanese stamps, of seven varieties. 
Its upper left corner is imprinted “Empire De Coree,” and it is ad- 
dressed to “Monsieur A. B. Thompson, Esq. Chief Superintendent, 
Field Post Office, British Entingement, Tientsin, Chine.” Japan was 
using Corea as a spring-board from which to reach the continent of 
Asia, while the British with an armed force in China were interested 
onlookers of what was going on. When the war was over, they lent 
their offices in confirming Japan’s sphere of influence in Corea. The 
reverse of the cover shows the back-stamp of the British “F.P.O. No. 
4, 10 Ap ’05,” as well as those of Shanghai and Tientsin of the same 
date. We have covers of the Boxer Rebellion, and also those from 
military operations in Africa, such as the native uprising against the 
British in Mashonaland, in 1896, and the Boer War, among others. 
We pass on, however, till we come to the First World War. It is 
sufficient introduction if we remind ourselves that it was on August 2, 
1914, that Germany invaded France; August 16, that a British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France; and August 20, that Germany 
occupied Brussels. On August 23, our pictorial propaganda card was 
sent to a French woman at Port Said, Egypt. It is, in itself, sufficient 
evidence of how the under-current of war had been continually pres- 
ent throughout the continent of Europe. In the foreground of the 
picture, the French dead of 1870 are seen rising and calling to a 
French soldier on horseback to right those wrongs, while across the 
frontier path, by a boundary post, female figures of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, surrounded by defiant Prussians, clasp each others hands in 
sorrow as they look lovingly across toward France. How zealously 
France responded, and sought, once again, to drive back the invaders, 
is shown by this tragic cover of August 26, only three days later than 
the sending of the card. The French ggth Division of Infantry had 
already been called for peace mobilization, and were the first to go 
into action when Alsace-Lorraine was invaded. These first troops 
were quickly decimated, and had little time, indeed, to send letters 
home, our cover being one of the few that were sent. It is addressed 
in pencil, now little more than legible, a fit memorial of those un- 
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happy days! The spirit in which the French carried on is pictured 
on another propaganda card, from the Hague, postmarked September 
g, 1914. Here is seen a street scene with civilians watching a small 
group of Dutch soldiers starting off to join those already on the fron- 
tier. The smiling faces of the boys in uniform scarcely need the help 
of the caption beneath, “In goede stemming,” to tell us that they were 
“In good humor.” As in present days, war took in well-nigh the whole 
world, even the islands in the far off Pacific being brought into it, as 
we see this local cover sent to a native at Papenoo, Tahiti, with its 
handstamp on the upper right corner, ““Troupes Mobilisées de Ta- 
hiti.” Few have seen one like it, for the handstamp was in use for only 
a few hours! We might go on almost indefinitely, did time and space 
permit, but with two more we will leave such as these to take a look 
at others less serious. The close of the World War saw an American 
Expeditionary Force of fifty-one hundred men in Northern Russia, 
where fighting continued even after the armistice. This cover carried 
a letter from an American soldier at Archangel to his wife in Detroit. 
The campaign had resolved itself into one virtually against the Bol- 
sheviks, and was carried on through the intense cold of those far-north 
winters. The last cover to which we refer is a fitting finale to those 
that have gone before—a cover sent from Coblentz, Germany, after 
the war was over, by Colonel Bates of the American Force of Occu- 
pation. It is franked with a block of four of our then familiar three 
cent stamps, and went by registered mail, backstamped, “Postal Ex- 
press Service. APO 18 Sept. 1922.” The necessity for keeping helpful 
information from the enemy has put a ban upon the publicizing of 
stamps and covers that might indicate by their markings the location 
of troops, so for this reason we shall not attempt to tell about our 
postal items of the Global War. Not all of them, naturally, give away 
anything of military value, but we wait the ending of the war to treat 
of them by themselves. Enough now that we have them in an increas- 
ing number, and, in a quietly proper way are adding many of out- 
standing interest. 

Our Philatelic Medley would not be fairly presented did we not 
pick up a few examples that fall into a class by themselves, best de- 
scribed as “Miscellany.” This is in no sense belittling them or suggest- 
ing that they are of lesser value and interest than the rest. Here, for 
instance, is one of my more recent acquisitions, which is also one of 
the most striking items in the collection. It is a legal size cover that 
started some time in 1875 from Lake Victoria in Central Africa. Its 
sender was Henry M. Stanley, who in 1871 was sent by James Gordon 
Bennett of the Herald to find a human needle in a haystack—David 
Livingston, who had disappeared in the heart of Africa—and found 
him! To get his letter out to civilization, he had to entrust it to native 
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carriers whose service he obtained through the courtesy of a native 
chief, and who carried it till they arrived at the nearest station, which 
was in Zanzibar. It was there endorsed by Aug. Sparhawk, supposedly 
a postal official or shipping agent, and then taken by post to Aden, 
Arabia, where it was stamped with British East India stamps and sent 
on to its destination in London, arriving there September 25, 1875. 
On its lower left corner there is written in his handwriting, “From 
H. M. Stanley. Sent through Courtesy of Sungoro of Kagehyi. Lake 
Victoria, Central Africa.” From quite a different section of the globe 
came the next cover that we note, one sent home by a member of 
Byrd’s second Antarctic expedition as it was on its way to Little Amer- 
ica. It is postmarked, “Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition, Dec. 5, 
1933, 5.S. Jacob Rupert.” Most covers that one sees from Byrd's ex- 
peditions were specially prepared for philatelic purposes. This one 
is much more interesting, coming as it does from a member of the 
expedition who was writing home to his wife with no thought of any 
collecting interest. A companion cover is one from “Little America” 
itself and so postmarked in addition to having printed on it that it 
had been held a year, because of weather conditions, before it could 
be started on its way north. Almost as hard to reach, though due to the 
harshness of human rather than physical nature, is the interior of 
Tibet, the Hermit Nation. So uncommon are covers from Tibet that 
I was advised to enlist the services of a missioner on the border of 
India to send one to me. Even this being something of a problem, as 
he would have had to make a special trip across the border, I bided 
my time and after long waiting found one, or, rather, two. The first of 
these started from New York city addressed to ‘the Postmaster, 
Gyantse, Tibet, via Darjeeling, India,” in the hope that he would 
comply with the request to postmark and return an enclosed en- 
velope. It reached Gyantse all right, but the postmaster refused it 
and sent it back to India. There, a second attempt was made, but 
again it was refused. However, there was a Tibet cover, for on its 
reverse are the Gyantse backstamps of different dates as well as the 
“Refuse” stamp. It also shows the stamping of the Dead Letter Offices 
of Calcutta and Bombay, and the red handstamp, “To be returned 
to sender at the address shown.” The other one was sent direct from 
Gyantse to an official in India, and has fine copies of Tibetan stamps, 
good only for postage to the boundary, where India stamps were 
put on. 

A striking cover, indicative of the after-effects of war, is one mailed 
in Germany in 1923. So rapidly was German currency then depreciat- 
ing that it was impossible to keep post offices supplied with stamps of 
the changing values. One recourse was the use of special stamps, not 
always in accordance with regulations, and this registered cover, 
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postmarked, “Schafstadt,” is franked with three bright colored stamps 
—orange, crimson, and green—of a total face value of one hundred 
and eighty thousand marks (normally about $43,000), but so rapidly 
was the mark falling that by the time it reached its destination it was 
necessary to collect an additional thirty thousand marks, provisional 
postage-due stamps to that amount being affixed. Another cover is 
also suggestive of lack of scientific knowledge, though not of inhu- 
manity. Yellow Fever had crossed over from Cuba to Florida, and all 
mail going north had to be taken off the train and thoroughly fumi- 
gated before being allowed to continue its journey. Our cover was 
treated at the official station near Waycross, Georgia, that came to be 
known as “Camp Detention.” There it was punctured with a five 
pointed instrument so that the fumes of the gas could reach the letter 
within. By looking closely, these punctures can be seen in a double 
line across the cover. 

One may visit all sorts of strange places as he views a collection 
such as this! He may find himself where this cover was mailed, in the 
photosphere on the sea floor off the Bahamas, or in an under-ground 
post office at Coober Pady, South Australia, where, to escape the con- 
stant wind-blown sand that sweeps over its desert country, the copal 
miners have their abodes under-ground. He may travel around the 
world in an airplane with this cover that made the trip for a five cent 
postage stamp, or from war torn China he may accompany a double-rate 
“airmail” with postage of $16.40 due to war conditions. He may start 
with this cover from above the Arctic Circle, while, as that one is 
posted, he may find himself crossing the Equator! If he is a child- 
lover, he will be charmed as he looks at a page of stamps, each show- 
ing a child’s bright face, or, being sympathetic, will feel a touch of 
melancholy as he sees a page of “mourning stamps” that bring to mind 
the sad passing of such world-famed personages as King Albert and 
Queen Astrid of Belgium, King Constantine and his queen, of Greece, 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia, and Lenin of Russia. Trees, bridges, 
waterfalls, ships, locomotives, bearded men, and what would you, all 
may find their place on the pages of a collection that is a true miscel- 
lany, while last but not least your child, and you too, may gaze with 
wonder at a philatelist’s zoo with all its variety of birds, fishes, and 
beasts from the parrot and the bald eagle to the barnyard fowl of 
Scandinavian countries: the great leviathan with his flukes to the 
lowly cod; the elephant from the Congo, the camel from Eretria, the 
giraffe and the zebra from Nyassa; and even the troublesome mos- 
quito and the obnoxious cockroach; all these and many more find a 
home in pictures on postage stamps. 

In this brief outline of our “Philatelic Medley,” we have brought 
to the front but a small part of its varied contents, enough though, 
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we trust, to suggest its broad scope and value for interest and study. 
Wherever shown, its several parts have never failed to receive a 
favorable award from the Judges; even the ‘“‘Most Unusual Exhibit,” 
the “Best Stampless,” and the “Best of the Show.” Because we have 
departed from the beaten track, our own interest and that of friends 
remains unabated, and the collection continues to grow. 


Army Rations 


“West Field Jan. 17, 1777 Rec. of Rich. Townley 


Six Cattle valued Fifty Nine pound Thirteen shillings, New York 
currency for the use of the Continental Troops. 


James Yule 


Received Morris Town 1oth July 1777 of Edward Dunlap 


Six casks flour. Contents unknown and two casks damaged pork for 
the use of the Army. 


Received August 3,1777 of Col. Matthew Gurvin 


One hundred fifteen casks biscuit for the use of Major General Lin- 
coln’s division. 
Several of the above casks were damaged. 


John Chalonier 


Addressed to the Commissary at Germantown 


Delivered to Mr. Enos Kelsey for the Continen- 
tal Army 19914 Gallons Rum & Whiskey..£199 00 


Wm Barr” 


From the Manuscript Collection of the Library. 
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Adventure by Design 


BY ELMER ADLER 


URPRISE is the element which translates ordinary experience 

into adventure. Unexpectedly, something happens. If one should 
plot adventure, then one might expect to destroy the possibility of 
that necessary element, surprise. If the experiment is to be made with 
books, such an adventure by design would risk complete failure, and 
would not afford a good prospect. Nevertheless, the writer was rash 
enough to risk exactly such a failure. 

A bibliographical laboratory test, as it were, was undertaken to 
demonstrate that book collectors with initiative and imagination can 
make their own adventures and do not have to wait for them to hap- 
pen. The usual lament by the young man who looks covetously upon 
a shelf of books gathered laboriously during a couple of dozen years 
or more, is either that it must take a lot of money to be a collector or 
that there is no adventure left for the fellow who starts now. 

To be sure, there is an almost continuous flow of stories from well 
established bookmen who are so experienced that they can recognize 
and pick up books in shops here or elsewhere, for little cost, yet which 
prove to be coveted collectors’ items. After one is admitted to this 
charmed group, there appears to be adventure in every little hamlet. 
Our immediate problem was to prove that anyone could plot an 
adventure. Although there are a few book shops not so far from Forty 
Mercer Street, it seemed best to substitute a book-seller’s catalogue for 
this experiment, then if successful, we would have proved that the 
experiment could have been performed anywhere. 

The adventure was begun by selecting a promising title from an 
English book-seller’s catalogue, for to secure this book which aroused 
our Curiosity two hazardous trips across the Atlantic Ocean would be 
necessary. Here, indeed, were elements of suspense and romance. Any- 
thing might happen in crossing the war zone to place the order or to 
deliver the book. A catalogue issued by a shop at 17, Cecil Court, 
London, W.C. 2, listed the book: 


[13] ALEXANDER (A.) Biographical Sketches of the Founder 
and Principal Alumni of the Log College [Bucks County, 
Penna.] Princeton, 1845. Half roan. 10s 


Several factors influenced the choice of this book in the proposed 
adventure by design. First, the low cost of the book, two dollars in the 
current exchange, placed it within a possible price range. Also, Forty 
Mercer Street, the site of the experiment, happened to be located on 
the corner of Alexander Street; this chance association with the name 
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of the author, A. Alexander, added to the interest of the book. Bucks 
County, the place of the Log College, was familiar territory to many 
of the experimenters, and finally, the name Princeton, listed as the 
place the book was printed, led us to the decision that this was the 
book to order. 

Sinkings in the Atlantic at the time were increasing. British losses 
of ships and submarines were described as “grave.” But the laboratory 
test survived enemy action, for the book arrived at the door within six 
weeks from the mailing of the order. The next step was to discover 
what could be found to justify the purchase and reveal the book as a 
“collector's item.” 

The numerous visitors to Princeton as well as loyal alumni who 
have carefully read the tablet in the doorway of Nassau Hall know 
the date of the building of the Log College, 1726, almost as well as 
they know 1746, the date when the College of New Jersey was founded. 
And they know the connection between the Log College and Prince- 
ton University. Perhaps few would recognize the author of our book 
as a trustee of Princeton from 1824 to his death in 1851, and asa 
notable who was given an honorary degree by “the College” two years 
before he was elected the “First Professor” of the Theological Semi- 
nary in 1812. Probably an even smaller number of readers are aware 
that the Reverend Archibald Alexander found time, during his full 
life of preaching and teaching, to write more than fifty books and 
many articles. No wonder that he impressed the borough fathers of 
Princeton so much that they preserved his memory by changing the 
name of Canal Street to Alexander. 

All of this is of passing interest, the skeptic may remark, but where 
is the adventure? We are coming to that, and Mr. Alexander helps us 
along nicely. In his account of how William Tennent founded the 
Log College at Neshaminy in Bucks County, by building a little cabin 
next to his church in that community, Alexander remarks that the 
original building, which in our day would be hoary with age and 
tradition, unfortunately survived for only about twenty years. He adds 
that, nearly a century later, a Presbyterian minister with an archeo- 
logical interest attempted to locate some relic of the Log College, and 
“rescued from the common ruin so much of one of these logs, as 
enabled him, by paring off the decayed parts, to reduce it to something 
of the form of a walking staff.” For safe keeping, we are told, this 
symbol of the educational spirit which helped to establish a college at 
Princeton, this last remaining bond between an unknown past and 
living present, was forwarded to the Reverend Samuel Miller, Presi- 

1 This book was printed by John T. Robinson, a member of the family so closely allied 


to the history of printing in Princeton, whose establishment eventually became the 
foundation of the Princeton University Press. 
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dent of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. The family of Dr. 
Miller lived at Forty Mercer Street until 1940. 

Thus, a letter had gone out from the former home of the family of 
President Miller, to Cecil Court in London, to secure a book which 
told of something which had occurred under the same roof where the 
book was being read. But could one be sure that this piece of wood 
had really reached Dr. Miller and had been deposited with the Theo- 
logical Seminary? Could the bond be established anew between the 
physical symbol of the old Log College and Princeton? A visit to the 
Library of the Theological Seminary was all that was needed. The 
collection of memorabilia contained a well preserved piece of oak, 
perhaps too short for a walking-staff, but still bearing the original 
label: “A piece of wood, from the Log College, Neshaminy, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. Presented to Dr. Miller.” Through the cour- 
tesy of the librarian, the relic was borrowed to display at Forty Mercer 
Street, thus rounding out the adventure. 

Such an experience may not seem important to those whose emo- 
tions and sentiments are not touched by the past and by traditions. 
But it is enough to have shown that anyone can find adventure in book 
collecting even though he begin modestly and incur no serious ex- 
pense, if only the spirit of adventure be within him. 


—xe Oe 


A letter from Ashabel Green during his senior year to a prospective 


fellow student. 
“Nassau Hall 


8th July, 1783 


I know not what answer to make to your objections against coming 
to Nassau. Not because I find any difficulty in obviating them in my 
own mind but because it is rather a delicate matter to urge any person 
to an affair of so much consequence. An intention not to act in any 
learned profession does not in my view form an objection to a young 
person from aiming at a liberal education. You have undoubtedly 
heard of the removal of Congress to this place. It has given almost an 
entirely new appearance to the town.” 
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Library Notes & 


Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 





A MINOR POE MYSTERY 


AS any reader of the Chronicle seen a copy of a Temperance 

novel entitled Walter Woolfe; or, The Doom of the Drinker? 
Better still, has he seen a copy bearing the date 1842, or 1844? If he 
has, a bibliographical point of some significance in the biography of 
Poe can be cleared up. 

The author of this novel was Poe’s enemy, Thomas Dunn English. 
They were friends during Poe’s Philadelphia days, and continued to 
be for a time, while both were living in New York and working on the 
Broadway Journal. The inevitable happened: they quarrelled, prob- 
ably late in 1845, and in the July (1846) issue of Godey’s Poe pub- 
lished his malicious account of English as one of the “Literati of New 
York.” In an article in the New York Evening Mirror (June 23, 1846) 
English promptly doubted Poe’s morality and sanity and even charged 
him with forgery. The quarrel continued in the pages of the Mirror 
and the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, until Poe (successfully) 
sued the proprietor of the Mirror for libel, July 23, 1846. 

While the suit was pending, English ceased his direct assaults on 
Poe but continued to attack him by means of a pseudonymous charac- 
ter in his novel 1844; or the Power of 'the S.F. which ran serially in the 
Mirror during September and October, 1846. As Mr. Leonard Hurley 
showed in ““A New Note in the War of the Literati” (American Liter- 
ature, January, 1936), the drunkard Hammerhead in this novel is a 
cruel caricature of Poe. In six episodes only loosely connected with the 
plot, Hammerhead is pictured as a sponger, a pedant, a plagiarist, a 
drunkard and wife-beater, and, in the last passage, as a mad-man. 

No one has noticed that English introduced Poe into another of his 
stories—the Walter Woolfe about which I have a query I hope some 
reader of the Chronicle can answer. First, the paragraph containing 
the portrait of Poe; then the query; and then, in the next issue, the 
answer. 

There is no need to detail the action of Walter Woolfe, since the 
passage in which Poe enters has no importance in the plot. In describ- 
ing a wine party, the kind at which young collegians get their first 
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taste of liquor and begin their downward course, the narrator points 
out one of the guests in the following words. 

“Next to him sat a pale, gentlemanly looking personage, with a 
quick, piercing, restless eye, and a very broad and peculiarly shaped 
forehead. He would occasionally under the excitement of the glorious 
wine utter some jubilant jests, which fell all unheeded on the ears of 
the majority of the drinkers, for they could appreciate no witticisms 
that were not coarse and open. This man seemed hardly in his ele- 
ment, and no doubt wished himself away at least a dozen times during 
the evening. He was an extraordinary being, one of the few who arise 
among us with the power to steal judiciously. He was a writer of tact, 
which is of a higher order than ordinary genius. But he was better 
known as a critic, than as anything else. His fine analytical powers, 
together with his bitter, and apparently candid style, made him the 
terror of dunces and the evil spirit of wealthy blockheads, who create 
books without possessing brains. He made no ceremony, though, in 
appropriating the ideas of others when it suited his turn; and as a 
man, was the very incarnation of treachery and falsehood.” [p. 20.] 

There is no doubt that this unhappy guest is meant to be Poe. Now 
the query. When did Thomas Dunn English write this covert libel? 
The only copy of Walter Woolfe I have seen is dated 1847. Its title 
page reads in this wise: Walter Woolfe; /or,/ The Doom of the 
Drinker /By/ Thomas Dunn English. /[Quotation from Manfred] 
New York: /William B. Smith & Co./ Office of the “Island City” 
/1847/ [go pp., double columns]. This is the only edition noted by 
Mr. Lyle H. Wright in his American Fiction 1774-1850. 

Is this melancholy caricature English’s parting shot, delivered after 
Poe had been given a judgment of $225, in the suit for libel? There is 
no ground for another suit here; English could at any rate get away 
with this much in the way of revenge. 

There is an obstacle to this plausible assumption. There may be an 
1842 edition of Walter Woolfe, and possibly an edition of 1844. The 
Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors (Philadelphia, 1908) has this 
entry: “Walter Woolfe. Phila., 1842. 12 mo.” Lamb’s Biographical 
Dictionary of the United States (ed. J. H. Brown, Boston, 1900) also 
gives 1842 as the date of Walter Woolfe. The Dictionary of American 
Biography (ed. Francis S. Drake, Boston, 1872) notes: “He has written 
a novel entitled ‘Walter Woolfe,’ 1844.” 

If either or both of these editions exist, then two questions arise. 
Does it or do they contain this vicious portrait of Poe? If so, then how 
does it happen that English and Poe continued to be friends, though 
wrangling from time to time, until late in 1845?—WILLARD THORP 
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JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN JOHN SHAW OF THE 
“John Adams” 


THROUGH the generosity of Walter Boswell ‘03, the University 
Library has come into the possession of a very interesting journal kept 
by Captain John Shaw, U.S.N., while commanding two different naval 
vessels in 1805 and 1807. Such a journal, kept as a private record, is 
generally more valuable to the historian than the official log, which is 
apt to be concerned chiefly with latitude, longitude, wind, weather 
and similar details. The journal, like the ‘war diaries” which every 
vessel is required to keep today, has an added interest because of its 
incidental comments on shipboard events and adventures. 

Shaw was born in Ireland where his father was serving as an officer 
in the British army. He later came with his brother to America and 
made several voyages on merchantmen in the early trade to India or 
China. With the expansion of the new navy starting in 1798, he 
entered the naval service and soon was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. 

The first part of the journal deals with his voyage to the Mediter- 
ranean and back in 1805, in command of the small 32-gun frigate 
John Adams, counterpart of a modern light cruiser. The war against 
the Tripolitan pirates had been going on for four years; she had 
brought Commodore Preble back to the United States after his suc- 
cessful command; and on May 14, 1805, sailed from New York to 
return to the scene of action, accompanied by three little gunboats, 
for which, as for the landing craft today, such a crossing was quite an 
adventure. By the time the John Adams reached the Mediterranean, 
peace had been made with Tripoli. Shaw joined the American squad- 
ron and for several weeks cruised around the Mediterranean, touching 
at Syracuse, Gaza, Malta and various other places, including Tunis, 
where the Dey refused to deal with an American envoy from the flag- 
ship Constitution. By September 23, she was at Gibraltar, taking on 
water and stores for the return passage. She missed by a few weeks 
being close to the scene of Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar. On 
October 22, the day after that fight, she spoke at sea a vessel which had 
sailed from Cadiz while Villeneuve’s allied fleet was getting ready to 
sail to defeat. That section of the journal closes on November 19, 
1805, while Shaw was headed for home. 

In 1806, with the Barbary situation quieted down, Shaw was sent to 
New Orleans to superintend the construction of some little gunboats, 
which were Jefferson’s idea of the proper coast defense. In 1807, he 
was ordered back and sailed from New Orleans in the little bomb- 
ketch Vesuvius, a vessel which the Navy had purchased ready-made. 
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The second part of the journal deals with ‘“‘a cruise in the U.S. bomb- 
ketch Vesuvius from New Orleans towards Hamton Rodes” (the 
captain, who had just been promoted to that rank, performed some 
strange things in spelling). The journal stops on July 19, 1807, before 
he reached port. The captain later saw service in the War of 1812, 
though not in a conspicuous role, and finally went ashore as com- 
mandant of a navy yard and then a naval station. 

The occasional remarks, which give particular flavor to the journal, 
are principally found in the voyage of the John Adams; the latter trip 
contained little except puzzlement over baffling currents which threw 
off his calculations. 

One episode indicated that the S.0.P. (senior officer present) did 
not carry quite the authority he developed in later times, for a lieu- 
tenant commanding a gunboat successfully defied him. Gunboat No. 3 
cracked her bowsprit; Shaw loaned him the carpenter from the frigate, 
and was thoroughly defied when he tried to get him back again. 
Aboard his own ship, however, discipline was easier to enforce; on one 
occasion he had to keep a midshipman away from the warrant officers 
whom he had been abusing: ‘His conduct had been such and for the 
preservation of harmony I was compelled to order him to sling his 
hammock on the Gundeck.” 

British cruisers were vigilant during those critical months. ‘Twice 
he was chased by them until they were sure that the John Adams was 
not a French frigate in disguise, for the flying of false colors, until 
action started, was a time-honored ruse. One of those cruisers was 
escorting a 57-ship convoy and had to hurry back to regain its flock 
after identifying the Adams. On another occasion, which suggests the 
too-prevalent impressment of that day, he wrote: “Dispatched Lieut. 
Edw. H. Cox on Board his Magesties Frigat Amphitrite and demanded 
from Capt. C. Boyle, John Williams an American, which Williams 
was delivered up and entered on our ships articles.” 

The rather monotonous diet of the day was reflected in the statis- 
tics of stores reported by the “‘purcer” before starting back across the 
Atlantic. For the twenty or so men aboard, the John Adams carried 
6,200 pounds of beef, 10,600 pounds of pork and so on down to 2,500 
half pints of vinegar and 15,744 half pints of rum. On the Fourth of 
July, even on the Vesuvius, the holiday was celebrated with a double 
rum ration. 

A few deaths occurred at sea. An officer on the Vesuvius and a vet- 
eran of Decatur’s burning of the Philadelphia at Tripoli received 
several lines apiece, reflecting bereavement, but one seaman lacking 
such distinction was simply recorded as having died at nine in the 
morning and was over the side by ten. 

Such items give the “feel” of the old Navy, written as they are by 
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the commander himself with his quaint innovations in spelling, that 
neither a cold log book, an official dispatch, or a secondary account 
can do.—R. G. ALBION 


A collection of some four hundred books, representing standard 
works in history and literature, came to the Library recently as the 
gift of Alexander Benson ’94. Included among them are: Carlyle’s 
Collected Works, Chapman and Hall edition; Moliére’s Complete 
Works, London, 1748 edition; Scott’s Waverley Novels, Edinburgh 
edition; and G. J. Melville’s novels in nineteen volumes. 

Beside this gift of books Mr. Benson has generously presented to the 
Library a portrait of Governor Belcher, patron and benefactor of the 
College of New Jersey. This portrait of the colonial governor has been 
done by M. Ayoub after a contemporary English portrait by Richard 
Phillips. The original portrait was much reproduced by mezzotint 
engravers. The handsome half-length portrait of Governor Belcher 
now hangs in the reserve book reading room. 


The late John W. Garrett '95 has bequeathed to the University an 
autograph collection of thirty-six of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. While this is not a complete collection, the two very 
rare signatures which bring extreme prices are included. These un- 
usual specimens are the signatures of Thomas Lynch of South Caro- 
lina, a single autograph pasted on a sheet of paper, and Button Gwin- 
nett of Georgia, signed on a bond to John Newsville July 8, 1774. In 
addition, the collection contains more than one signature for many 
of the signers. 

While it is a satisfaction for the Library to own part of one of the 
favorite collections of American autograph hunters, it is notable that 
many of the papers bearing these signatures are also manuscripts of 
historical value documenting the Revolutionary period. An example 
of similar importance to Princeton archives is the autographed letter 
of John Witherspoon, signer of the Declaration and early president of 
Princeton, which directly supplements the recent Library purchase 
of the letters of Dr. Witherspoon to Benjamin Rush. It was written in 
the same period to Rev. William Nisbet, the man he recommended as 
Princeton’s president. 


The gift of the papers of Arthur Bullard, student of American 
diplomacy, partisan of the League of Nations and fluent writer on 
many aspects of foreign affairs from his first trip abroad in 1905, until 
his death in 1929, is a very generous one. The Library is fortunate 
that Lady Salter, the former Mrs. Bullard, has selected Princeton as 
the place for the final disposition of a collection so significant to his- 
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torical research. Numerically this group is impressive, including 800 
letters, 135 Magazine articles, go typewritten copies of his works other 
than his books, the manuscripts of about 15 of these and the complete 
manuscripts of three of his books: The Stranger, A Man’s World, 
Comrade Yetta. Of the 31 books selected from his library to accom- 
pany his papers, about half are his writings. 

The following subject headings taken from Mr. Bullard’s file of his 
papers give an indication of the breadth of his interests, activities and 
writings: The Balkans, The Far East, Russian Affairs, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations, ‘Trade and Economics, The World War, The League of 
Nations and the World Court, Disarmament, American Diplomacy 
and the Council of Foreign Relations. The most original material is 
to be found in those sections which include liberal correspondence 
and accounts from the scene of action. Under Russia, for example, 
there is complete file of the work of the Committee of Public Informa- 
tion (the OWI of the first World War) of which he was a member 
both in Russia and Siberia 1917-1919. Letters from Russia to DeWitt 
Poole, George Creel, Chairman of the Committee, are the accounts 
of a skilled observer of international affairs containing much con- 
fidential material from inside Russia at that critical period and from 
Siberia at the time of Kolchak and the Civil War. 

A firm believer in and a participant of many sessions of the League 
between 1924 and 1927, he continually urged America’s membership 
through the Press, and corresponded with such men as Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary General of the League, Malcolm W. Davis, Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, for a number of years on League affairs. Of interest is a 
personal letter to Herbert Hoover urging his support of an interna- 
tional relief scheme in 1921. Other letters contain his observations on 
the Kellogg-Briand negotiations, the Naval Conference of 1927, Her- 
bert Hoover’s stand on war debts and Woodrow Wilson’s illness in the 
White House. Of three complete sets of correspondence, the most 
interesting is that between Mr. Bullard and Colonel House, 1915 
through 1919, which advise Colonel House of the situation abroad, 
especially in Russia. Colonel House gave permission to Lady Salter to 
have these letters copied. Another group of letters to Norman Davis, 
Under Secretary of State, instruct in American diplomacy from 1915 
to 1929. To his mother-in-law, Mrs. Leonora L. S$. Bagg, who was 
interested in the Balkans, he wrote accounts of what he saw as a cor- 
respondent for the Outlook during the Balkan Wars in 1912 and 
1913, and continued to send her his comments and information about 
these states for many years. 

Of collectors’ interest are many original autographed letters from 
famous people throughout the world—Herbert Hoover, Sir Eric 
Drummond, Peter Kropotkin, Charles Hughes, Charles Lansing, 
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Woodrow Wilson, Roland Morris, Sir Horace Plunkett, Sumner 
Wells, Nicholas Murray Butler, to cite a few. 


The Library’s Collection of Witherspoon manuscripts has been 
greatly enriched by several recent acquisitions. The first came as an 
exchange with the American Antiquarian Society, a gratifying exam. 
ple of inter-library comity. Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, Director of the 
Society, in looking over a collection of English almanacs, found a 
historical document which he felt belonged ‘“‘essentially to Princeton.” 
It is a leather-bound, pocket volume, The Edinburgh Almanack, for 
the year 1968—the year in which John Witherspoon, of Paisley, Scot- 
land, accepted the Presidency of the college in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Its mellowed pages show in faded ink that Dr. Witherspoon used the 
almanac as the repository of his diary-notes and accounts. 

In his Life of President Witherspoon, V. Lansing Collins mentions 
“a private memorandum book” in which Dr. Witherspoon described 
a trip to London “to visit eminent schoolmen and to secure by gift or 
purchase books for the college library.” Mr. Collins says that this 
memorandum book was seen by Ashabel Green but had since disap- 
peared. Since our almanac contains a list of “engagements at London” 
it may well prove to be the missing memorandum book. After a 
glimpse of last minute errands such as: ‘‘Six pairs of worsted and two 
pairs of silk stockings” and “For Mrs Witherspoon—a damask gown, 
in sixteen pieces, to be dyed a grape green,” the diary describes, ‘“‘My 
box shipped on board the ‘Dutchess of Hamilton,’ John Forbes, mas- 
ter.... Wednesday, April 13th.” Since the Witherspoon family sailed 
from Greenock, Scotland, on the brigantine Peggy May 18, 1768, it 
might well be that the box sent ahead from London was filled with 
the recently purchased books. 

At any rate, this worn volume records some of the activities of 
Witherspoon on the eve of his departure for Princeton. There is a 
further associational interest for Princeton in this almanac. An in- 
scription on the flap of its flexible binding states that it was presented 
to the Antiquarian Society by the “Reverend Doctor William B. 
Sprague, May 26, 1849.” It was Dr. Sprague of Albany, New York, who 
in 1839 presented the Theological Seminary with a collection of 
pamphlets rich in American imprints. These valuable pamphlets, now 
in the Library of the Theological Seminary, are bound together in 
over a thousand volumes. They cover almost every phase of American 
life and controversy, biographical and historical as well as theological 
and political. 

Seven Witherspoon letters were offered at a recent sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries and the Library was able to purchase all but one. 
These letters were written by Dr. Witherspoon to Benjamin Rush 
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while the latter was a young medical student at the University of 
Edinburgh, during the years 1767-68. This was the period in which 
Dr. Witherspoon declined and later accepted the presidency of Prince- 
ton. The letters are particularly interesting to Princeton because of 
their frequent allusions to the debate going on in Dr. Witherspoon’s 
mind. 

The first of the letters, dated April 29, 1767, refers to Rush’s enthu- 
siastic desire to see Dr. Witherspoon accept the recently made offer, 
“,, . The generous and amiable concern you have shown for the 
prosperity of the College of New Jersey merits the highest approba- 
tion. I hope God in his Providence will raise you up one to fill that 
important office with much more Dignity and usefullness than I could 
have done.” 

Dr. Witherspoon did not abide by his decision to decline the office, 
for several months later, we find him writing to say, “. .. I have again 
proposed the scheme of going to New Jersey to my wife but I cannot 
say with much or indeed with any hope of success.’’ Apparently 
that lady’s opposition was finally overcome for several months later he 
wrote that he was interested in an account of the proceedings of the 
Trustees and was awaiting, “the next intelligence from, America.” 

In his parting letter to Benjamin Rush, dated May 18, 1768, Dr. 
Witherspoon wrote, “We are just now going abroad. I have only time 
to let you know that I received your letter but the account of Dr. 
Finlay’s last sayings did not reach me (Through the Drunkeness of 
our Paisley Carrier) till Sabbath. ...” A letter written by Doctor With- 
erspoon before he left Paisley has an added interest because of an 
implied difficulty in raising funds for the College Library: “It grieves 
me exceedingly to read what you write that nothing can be done for 
the Library till I come to Town. Nobody more impatient than me to 
adjust the thing at Edinburgh. If Mr. Erskine and other friends who 
have questioned it Can do nothing this Way it is poor encourage- 
ment.” 


This summer we unearthed in “Room B” an ornate diploma-like 
manuscript. It was dated the gth of October, 1897, and was embel- 
lished with the seal of the Grossherzoglich Luxemburgischefinanz- 
kammer.” Its origin remained a mystery until we discovered in our 
files a letter written by Ernest T. Carter ’88. The letter explained: 

“Through my uncle, the late Hugo Peipers, ‘Stadtvater’ or alder- 
man of Wiesbaden, I was fortunate enough to secure about 400—note 
the number—horse-chestnuts from the famous Kastainen Allee in the 
park of the Duke of Nassau at Biebrick, A. R., together with an en- 
grossed and illuminated (in the colors of Nassau, blue and gold) cer- 
tificate of origin which now hangs in the University Library.” 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


THE Council of the Friends held a meeting at the Nassau Club, 
Princeton, on September 8. The chief business of that meeting had 
to do with the problem of enlarging the number of Friends. (At 
present there are 163 current members; last year there were 229; 
before the policy of dues was adopted the members numbered close to 
one thousand.) It is to be hoped that a new drive will net good results. 
Increased income will enable the Friends to carry on three definite 
activities: The Chronicle, the Graphic Arts Program at Forty Mercer 
Street, Princeton, and the continuation of the “emergency fund” to 
care for purchases from catalogs of second-hand book dealers and for 
bids at auction sales. 

When membership renewal forms were mailed out last June they 
were accompanied by a general outline of the activities of the year 
1942-43. The number of renewals, as indicated above, did not come 
up to expectations, but the receipts were sufficient to insure the con- 
tinuation of the Chronicle and to make some payments on old debts. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 


John G. Buchanan ’og, U. J. P. Rushton ’36, Edward E. Rankin ‘og, 
and Willard Thorp made contributions totalling $1545.00. Mr. 
Buchanan’s contribution was to enable the Library to secure some of 
the titles on the list of One Hundred Books (see April and June 1943 
issues) not already in the collections; Mr. Rushton asked to have half 
of his contribution used as capital for an endowed fund—the other 
half to be spent outright, and all for English and American literature 
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chiefly modern poetry; Mr. Thorp’s contribution was for American 
Literature, and Mr. Rankin’s was for any books needed for the 
Library. 

Books and other pieces have been received from some of the 
Friends. Only a few can be briefly described here. The Woodrow Wil- 
son Collection was enriched by Henry W. Bragdon’s gift of photostat 
copies of reports of lectures by Wilson at Johns Hopkins, which 
appeared in the Baltimore News in 1896; Mr. Bragdon sent also a 
copy of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin containing his article Woodrow 
Wilson and Lawrence Lowell. From Robert C. McNamara ’03 came a 
splendid seventeenth century antiphonary, in manuscript. The Prince- 
toniana Collection was enlarged by original letters of President John 
Maclean, Archibald MacMartin ’65 and Malcolm MacMartin ’67, 
presented by Mrs. William Kelly Prentice and Oliver C. Reynolds ’o4. 
Arthur Mizener ’g0, a new member of the Council, presented a group 
of miscellaneous pamphlets and serials dealing with communism and 
socialism. We received from George M. Priest ’94 eight volumes of 
German literature, including two presentation copies of books by 
Thomas Mann. Willard Thorp presented several volumes of Ameri- 
can and English literature, together with books dealing with Ameri- 
can education and history. 


The following Friends also made gifts to the Library: 


William B. Bamford ’oo John V. A. MacMurray ’o2 
Robert Garrett '97 Charles R. Morey 

E. Byrne Hackett Charles G. Osgood 

Edward L. Howe ’g91 Thomas M. Parrott '88 
Alfred C. Howell Henry L. Savage ’15 
Walter Lowrie ’go Datus C. Smith ’29 


Charles F. W. McClure ’88 





